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English has often been considered che most difficult 
of subjects to teach because of the wide range of its content/ iihich 
bay include grammar, composition^ speech, literature/ reading, * 
dramatics, library, semantics, and communication. This es^ay presents 
a Dodel for solving tae problem of finding, a coherent, inclusive, and 
manageable way of aj^proaching language arts instruction. The laodel, 
outlined in diagram form and discussed in detail, deals with four 
major skills of language use- — listening and reading (the impressive 
or ingressive process) and speaking and writing- (the expressive 
process); with four aspects of motive for language user— autistic, 
communicative, analytic, and aesthetic; and with four ways in which 
the teacher can involve students-— inducive, inductive, deductive, and 
correlative. The strupture can be entered into at any stage of 
student development; the stages are cumulative and intermingled. 
(JM) 
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A STRUCTURE FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS 



English has been called the most difficult of subjects to teacL 
because of the wide range of its content. What is probably also true 
is that any language teacher involved in the teaching of his ot her own 
language to other native users of that language will be confronted 
with the Fame difficulty. This is inevitable because the ^'language" 
is both the subject being taught and the medium in which the teaching 
is done. 

Gramir.ar , composition/ speech , literature, reading, dramatics, 
journalism, library, semantics and communication are all included 
within the province of the English teacher, with occasional excur- 
sions permitted to a reading specialist, a journalism class, a sp'aech 
correction person, or a speech-drama department which also produces 
the school plays. English, classrooms are the places where, it it is 
done at all on the secondary level , ^ discussions of philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, the humanities, hobbies and vocations and social behavior are all 
part of the content. 

The problem, then, is. the finding of some coherent, incJusive, 
manageable way of approaching the teaching of the, language arts that 
will avoid eitlier the sharp cleavages that occur when the English 
teacher moves from one area to another, or the diffused, int a"ng:,:>le 
and therefore unsatisfying atmosphere which pervades when we try to 
rio them all together , - wi th no sense of an underlying structure. The 
synoptic model offered here is /one attempt to ssolve the problem. 

If we recognize that the English classroom is first of all a placv^ 
where teacher and students meet in order that certain development in 
language use will occur in the students; then we are prepared to acknowl 
edge that the central core"" of such a class is the way man uses language, 
all the ways man uses language. The first delimitation may be the way 
human beings use the English language; second, the way we use it; and 
third, the v/ay you use it (we being class, and you being individual, 
including I) . 

■C' 

There are four major skills of language use: listening and read- 
ing, speaking and writing. . The first two, listening and reading, can 
\be grouped into a single process, called Impressive or Ingressive,. be- 
cause in both cases a human being takes into the brain through the 
senses certain impulses which can be translated into meanings. The 
second two, speaking and writing, can be grouped together into a pro- 
cess called Expressive, because the direction of movement is from 
meaning into noise and finger manipulation. This distinction of the 
two. processes does not imply that one is passive and the other active, 
a notion which is manifest even in the grammatical categorization of 



verbs and ^Ahich has n-.r-fio many audiences sit back and say to an orches- 
tra, or a bco'k . "Here i rt:n, rnv.use rr.e . ' 

When one listens <>ne v.akes from :he sound waves, differentiated 
in space-lime accor-ling r.o loudness and stridency, chose combina- 
tions of noises which tao huiMan ear is capable ol receiving. Some of 
the ixpulses affecting the aural nervous syst.om are carried to the 
brain where they are "road/' ^Jrhich means they are turned into, meaning . 
We can only speculate as to the manner in which the human" organisrs: 
accomplishes this task; but theorists suggest that there must be" a 
perceiving, a recognizing, an associating, a categorizing, and an 
evaluating, in order for understanding to take place. And these must 
be done with interconnections among brain cells which have at prior 
times been excited by sound iinpressions in relation with other sensory 
impulses such as sight, touch, taste, smell and the whole range of 
proprioceptivit ies (the ability of the organism to .locate itself, and 
sub-members of itself, in space and time) 

^luch the same happens when the impulses are taken in through the 
eyes or the fingers (m Braille, for example) and are turned into 
meanings. The experiences which make the Irr: ressive or Ingressive 
process possible at -iny point have brought about -vhat we call learn - 
ing, very small stages. 

Speaking and writing- are the results of brain production where 
meanings are transformed, ag^ain by complicated nervous system proc- 
esses which we cannot yet describe, into moto' behavior of the speech 
organs: lungs , throat , mouth, nose and lips; or by the writing organs: 
muscles, ligaments and bones of the hands and fingers. And it does 
not matter that speech can be tooled into microphones, or writing into 
type, both being extensions of the human motor system/ 

To az-complish even rudimentary tasks in these skills, the human 
being must acquire certain learnings. A baby's eardrums can be acti- 
vated by sound, but it has to learn to hear and then to listen. A 
baby's eyes can be stimulated by lights and shadows; it learns to 
see. Long before school begins, or oven before crawling begins, a 
child has learned to "read*' what its eyes and its ears, its skin and 
its nostrils and its tongue have experienced together in a million 
different combinations. It learps to give meaning to mother's smile 
or scowl, to a sibling's coo or snarl and these are the beginnings 
of the Impressive or Ingressive process. It learns to raise its arms 
with purpose, to grasp and release,^ to move its hands in a directed 
way toward something it wants. It learns to make sounds toward some 
end, because accidental gurglings have become associated with sensory 
results, so that a cry which may have been, at first, an involuntary 
expelling of air through a restricted larynx, becomes the means by 
which the child expresses the idea in its brain that has occurred be- 
cause the skin under the diaper feels wetness and the sting of acid. 
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Eventually the child comes to" discern more solid pattemlngs between 
his nervous system and the world. Doing with the fingers and the 
voice 2re the Expressive processes, already highly complex and capable 
of being understood by those outside the child's self, providing they, 
in turn, have learned to read the signals. 

Besides the two processes and the four skills of language use, we 
must consider the motives '^hich originate with the user. And again we 
must acknowledge that those motives result from innumerable combina- 
tions of external and internal experiences which include not only what 
has happened to a huuian being in its living, bt t what its particular 
nervous system has done with the events it has lived. The motives for 
lani^uage use can be divided into four aspects. We can see t^hera as 
stages of development and as qualities in combination at anyparticular 
moment beyond the first stage,. These motives are called autistic, 
communicative, analytic and esthetic. 

Autistic lan-uage use includes .vhat Pi age t has called Egocent rici ty 
that is, a v.t-c of language that r'oes not have as its motive the desire 
to affect any one- but the user. There is no desire to make a message, 
tc transfer ,i feeling or a thought froir. one brain to another. There 
is only the desirt> to rr.ake sound or to move fingers with a pencil in 
them for tho juy of such behavior. We "like to hear ourselves talk." 
And a' baby delib;hts in L^urtriing and babbling. We "write love letters 
in the s'and.'' And a baiy scribbles. (There are some who would call 
this kind of be: avior "sick" at all times when indulged in by an adult. 
There are others who see it as one kind of sel f- imu semen t or release, 
not necessarily indicative of serious illness, unj^ess it has become 
uncontrolled.) 

If v.e are convinced that self-knowledge is a primary ingredient of 
growth, then for the teacher of the language arts the autistic motive I 
presents an opportunit> to involve students in a study of self- 
awareness "what do your eyes see? What do your ears hear? What 
does >our skin feel?" if we draw a circle on the blackboard with a 
dot at its centc!' and ask ou?' students to focus their eyes' on the dot 
and tell us what their eyes see, they will usually report things that 
are inside the circle. They will see eraser marks, shadows. They 
will not report the rdst of the blackboard, the teacher, the chalk 
tray, the heads of the students in front of them. When we call atten- 
tion to "what else they see," we are making them actively aware of 
their own perceptions ff we ask them to keep their eyes fixed on the 
dot while wo walk toward the back of the roo»M , and to raise their hands 
when we pass out of their range of vision, we help thorn to realize 
that the eyes see more than 180 degrees We can help them to under- 
stand the nature of attention, of focus, and o f ' per i phery in that way. 

If wo suddenly ref(M' to planes ovrrhead during the reading of a 
poem or to the sounrl of sor;ooho walking in the hall when they are 
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preoccup ied w 1 1 1 1 * on i n ^ i o ou r 1 oc l u re , '.-. e he 1 p * hera : o rea 1 i ze 
that Tbf'V hear mwh noi^t- ili::!: {hoy Tliink Uil-v rii> All i lie r^er. ^es 
need to be r^hn.r p'.-n* -i ii; : n i ^ v. a>" 



\ ';ev tit) a nci v. hy 
■ 1 !'«_' : < ' cow I 1 PiUe * 
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that a 
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• :a,. : .as : !)■■ l h('^~i• 



aaa . ' a" .; 

att^tuat/s i-''.<ara; liie a la/ a- ch i i o rel 1 i onslii p , ^Ve nay noi 
be abl':- lo pra';:icv th._- reaciiar., aiu.' ve ::;aY aoi e\"en assuiiie 
rc^ a: c t i o i . 1 • u b - i am a or, i 1 1 a; i or ; e v e ry child at all t i rries . 
hoae\-ei\ I'L-aoi." a. i ac ^.-'I'tain con:no:: experiences among a particu- 



lar vTroup oi ciiildren la <i particular class, in a particular section 
of a state, in a p a r t i c u I a r i a t i on , a t a particular t i me . If e 
present to such a cla?5; a pboloi;raph of a mother and child in ome 
relations liip . '^o may r xpect a nuniber of reactions fron) our students. 
If the scen-:^ is one oi tenderness, we e>:pcct it to evoke a reaction 
of recoi:;ni t i on first.. tb*cr perhaps identification, anci even, in 
some, en\-y. vVhat V'(- aIsI: \ 'j rlo at t.his sta;j;ej is to evoke any reac- 
tion, and lo h^'lp t iu.- stadL-nt become a-^-are of reacting and through 
that, ari interact in- We say, therefore, "Look at this photo- 

graph. What docs it ni:ike yon feel? Dorr t try to tell me, just think 
about '.vhat you are feeling as you look at it." 



For at this point, since we are in the autistic phase, we do not 
expect, nor even want the student t<:> report. The leap between feeling 
and thinking s ague sensati<^)ns and thoughts, and formulating them into 
words tha. 1 will a.-annriun i ca t^? tfiose fe^^lings and thoughts is a tremen- 
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vV hat ci c \- e 1 op s • i I h i:i :i i u i" i 1 2*' is t h a t 
control lio-areness 01 these er.otions. The cic 
L i c a t i on d r oc ee d 5 al oni^ v. i t li t he -z ro '.vi n l; fa c : 



c o ip o r o t e autistic i'ee I i n . 
a p. a I V s i s . a i: ti o s t he tics. 



Ill 



t '.:) 



: h e 1 a t e i' 



huir.an being to 
iiopiTLent 01 such s ophis- 
■ i t %" of the student to i n- 
. ases of conimunication, 



r- 1 t 1 r.^ li : 



■J 
'1 [ ■ 



. ■ : - : ; i . . ^ - k I aM < ■ : :r;^' I t - n< s 

ii, . t ^ , ■ h . ; -. : 1 1 ! 1 k I .J ric 1 I O ri-- 

; : ' » r I 1 HL. A i T !) .. ! 1 : I nt; In; ! he P'.- 1 i' ' s 
; I : . (■ ' a- M ■ ' ; < a' < V. • . ■ v.M iia I c- t hi' 

s ; : r f . h t f V f r '» ■ j ; n t 11 s f ■ "A h a t c r 

.t' : a. ■ : 1 '..'ii- a. 1 :a- /, ; l : ( 1 ai" T-)t Hist get. 



.- aM : la V. : M : : 
: -a k \ a^ a!'a i ^ 
1 hf r- i - 'Mir- i ■. 

e rjo o < ) t 1 \a-' : . - ! 



h< at 



■la; iei":>h 1 jj 



he;' ih.^i la^'v { ■- 1 ilurc ar'.- «''t her 

.i-,-^>^,a 'lia >a(' 1 naii.a , s la.^ aiia ngs 
.1 t a rii la::;; 'i ia. : < > ,i I 'a \ s of 

, s : V ( i ^ ^ ' h< - ' ' : 1 on •. ;i »: k e \ s of a p 1 no 

: ; .ai ' : - ^a - aj i a accp knowl- 

iia-^t I iu' t.KMif^Mi^ i^n the kevs for cjnger, 
TVi-zs i(a" t i-ntlei-at-.-^s , fie'cp. ia*sonating 



orv-s ir.r ..;al h i gti tin.klin;^ ones I'^^Heitv Wiialcvor sounrls 

r.t 10ns for a single pui-pose 



have t)et.nt: 



. a 1 a t e < 1 a 1 1 h pa r 1 i ( lU a r 



Ml a single naiM'idiia] tho'-e sounds are 
t hose c;;x)t icMis 



s(- the s\!Mbols for express! n 



Ihe same is true foi' using color and line Wild splashes can be 
anger yellow is soft Red is violent Blue is night anci stillness 
and cool Not for everyone, this assignment of symbols, any more than 
we can uni versal 1 /a^ musical noises, though now and then we can find a 
common system air.ong n group ol students, ail conditioned by similar ex- 
periences in a cfaiimon s()eiet> When we can discover such a system we 
have made easiei" the later task of establishing the existence of lan- 
guage conventions which have to he learned Let it be made clear at 
this point that namy sturients, indeed most students, are already aware 
of the convonLions Manv of them are already bound in by the rules 
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'*hlch have govcrncci their use of. language for the first six to ten 

of the:r :•'•!■:•:- 1 schooling r'or tr.er: the nee'i is to bre:TV: loose 
the coni-^ nt ions . lo heco::.e :^-.>3re that the rnind does not hc^ve to react 
grar-.n,^l icall > . "L-.:--:-k " '^■■c- S3 , tc thoso "jtist 'Ante v/h.-tever co:;.es 
into >our braifi A::.: .••heii >ol; ^rt finished, ihen read :t over i: you 
want or burn it hvc;^ur:e \o;, do!i"t --^iin: an;.^^ne to see it b> ^:i5take 
or you r:a\ n^^t v.:int tr. lo^'h a: it vc.i:rself It cjir.e oi^t oi" j, c-u iind 
it can be thic-vn a-., a \ b-vaust/ all wi- -ant you to ear.erience is i he 
feeling of i;e : : n^; :t f ui ^ y^:::^^i' 

Those who Ic.i!' ih.= " such s 1 1 1 3 1 1 on ::.a\ be skirting the edges 
of ps vchounal > SI s are piohabl;. right, and there is ci anger here But 
there is da nge r ^ ] s o i n t h e u n •: o s c i ou s s t a t e r .e n t s a teacher ma ke s 
1 n 1 r c.> n t o 1 c 1 . ^ ^ s F '..) r" t ii t r e a s o n . t h e s t i . u 1 1 h i c h 1 1: e tea c h e 
uses :*:usi b-. sci^^cnoM iare:ul]% so that tiie\ :^re at the sc:i::e ti:-v» 
va ' a 1 ni: f u 1 .-r.A d ni:: i 1 - ^ This is not e a s \ , s i p 1 > be c a u so it i-.i nis 

i fV' •■♦•rM»!- -i^:- I .■ .-iii/ \]^'/ :M'(H-C'^.^(i^ , i he i-iotu^ns cind their 

1 rv > 1 \'- ■ • ■ !' ' * : ■ w , t_ > , , k ■ ■ 1 ^ ^ oi;' ^ - h : t t i\M iv.' r is 

,-:v.;r<. r?^::r i . ^r: ' ::v :-,'::ses .^^^irist i^'.' : ng hurt h\ j;s\cho^ 

s :. 1 :-:u •. - ■ : ■ ' T i ] i; 1 I :> .^ d i u^^ :■ v- • ;i ■ M'l; i coi!::: lui i c a- 

l I V*.- t. ■•: y-.-r 1 ^- r^: s t " , ^i: a i-iii;-e been tCticiniuz out 'd i-^n-^- 

ranee for :^ener at i or.s , or ^e have not really touched any student deeply 
enough to mak^ any d i f 1 r*wnces in behavior, 

W^-itin:; i-'r auti-tic pui' poses is t iie first eMOrt to allect t!ie 
de ve l(.jp»-; cut oi L^dinait-d p^-r 1 or::i;nccs ;Ve do not. cu'dinai'ilv lake use 
of the autistic !:-.ot:\-e in L-ncouragi ng sovind pi-oduction, although soir.e- 
tin-.es. in k i nde rga i' ■ i - n . a teacher will perrut a class tu give vent to 
feelings :r sh(^uts or rando::i singing Later, iio'>veve:', \vhen ue have 
reached tlie stages oi conitriu meat ion and esthetics, we will examine 
the autistic as pai't oi the n-.eani ngf ul reading of n poem aloud, or 
th»e saying oi o speech cu' even the effort to convince in a conversa- 
tion Arui we :;,a\ suggest tiiai tiiere is fun in singing in the shower, 
or t.xlkiug to one's s-i! uist to hear sounds bi:t the perforn:ance does 
not usual l> .issu<.' 1 roi;: the sniiic cor.plex of s\!;ibol s\ste:ns that autistic 
wr i 1 1 ng di >c s 

do Iis!».Mi Tor autistic purpu)ses, however. We can be pleased 
with the ;!;el]f>w diomng oi a voice, excited by the meaningless souncis 
of a rl i c-t 1 onar >' or t l' lo idioiK.* bof'k \vhen an accoinpl i shcfi actor is read- 
ing It . uhero I ho wrjifls ai'o not (.-ofiuiainicat i ve but the tones are. And 
wo I'carl for :uit ist [<- ; poso-s, again net concerned '.vitii dei'iving rneaai- 
-1 r^gs , but ;ici My r«-.^-;viug the stimulations vdiich toucdi associative 
:'-er;orios and ^mI^.o- < ri;- i c r'< • s lu ((u: brain cells. 

Th^. tciciior : :ik'-,- us-.' .lufi-stic ruadir^g by again inducing the 
r^tUvicnt t ) rLV:d aU'- :o a- i^-.- .,i pcrsoiua. feeliicij- and Ihouglits, \U/ 
say, "'d'!<' rc..-,i r-., • .a.^i :a;ppfi:r lo you ■.dvile you .ire r^eading. 

The siorl^'- ■ 'i'.MM-- paries^. ;:,u-v be s 1 o r i t.' - f^i iispact, those 
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for j,::iisiic expei'i ence^ , we 
■- ^ ■■ ■ -CIV v.ith 

to x-'S^c orci t r reac t ions with 
h . r. e:-: 'ar:. i r.e t h e:r; . or grade 
to sf'^ t; hemsel ves I'e acting, 

v.o :, =v o to i :iv socoiirj aspoct o I l::nj;uaL;e inotives the coiu- 
■ o:^ i <^ ■ • i 1 ■- ■■' , Zi^'r-j 1? .\ sl;i:L of ^^;::pa:\s i s . Nov.. hu;oan bein^^s are 
-r^in^ i ^> Xi'^:\^:vi' a :c•Ciin^ or a tiiousiu iron; ones body 

)■JV'^iv. i :.i • o::/.'' >••.•: ■^^ir^.c'f' ^-'^'-V brain. This ir V ^ -rchniiij^e re- 

•ioir-'-- ^■■c ^ i;r:!eT*5 1 '"^'^ii ;:)v Loth p'irties. con- 

^n : :---:^ r.J'. oi\\cy. But -* ht- sv:to;ois a:*-! order i.eod rot be oi 
r..-^ 1 ; •■"ur-' ' ; 1 * hov 'r u;:o< i'- i ^ 'O^i bv (onu- oursid.: '^hc 

■• ' ■>::_: ■. :. t ho a.-;o: ^o ' o*':;:'ecrod to t .ikc 

..-.-^^ ; i-.o . -.■ i - - : ' '. I : a^s . p I'o' 1 ; vo li :^ i'^s . u rojcr anuna t i c a 1 

. ~, ; • , ;:o: -ohvr ■ i ^ o -i t : ok> 1 , o -^u _:o ;lecor Li IX' not ii^pox^t- 

: ; I , 1 ^-s t ho'v- i t 0 r i' o re -.vi t It : lie ' ^ ot;::iur i a I ion itself. A ni ss p el- 
lir.L, tiuU vha.nLt'os t ho ;:\uanini;- oI a ser.tence is important, .just 
bocauso it onorates ;ii;ainst the v.riter's motive, namely, to be under- 
stood. Punctua t ior.s v.hich altei' nieanin^^s need to be noted for the 
same reason, and p i'o\- inci alisins -Ahich are not understood by the 
reacior of the comir.unicat ion nras t be eliminated. 

Thus, the teacher opera tin*; in the commuiri c at i ve stage does have, 
the rosiv^r.sibi lity o.t helpin^i; tlie student to see clearly the inade- 
luacies oi the -a oik. V/lien one comes with a piece written for autistic 
ouxivoses, askin-j; that it be read (and there are always students who 
do waPit to bo read) th.e answer ou^^ht to be, "i -vill if you want me 
to, but have you written it so that I will underst;uid it, or is it 
\ritten so that only you can understand it? If you didn't have mo 
^. n mind as your audience wheii you >vere writing it, you may have to 
'\ake chan<^es . ' ^ ^ 

1 i 
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herence to prtrscribec: ••^:IO:^ -■: ^raJ:-^ar una U5>.:.e, Th^r restrictions 
are ir^posed by the Inn^Lin^e con\ ent i c ii- o: ih- particular r;or:ent, 
and 3%' tiie student's uroerstandir- oi s^-cial situation .^here certain 
v.-ords, pern;issibl'j on the street c.r:---" are likely to be diFturbmy; 
in the c 1 a voor:. , M .-i 1 y cur. u p e t?p 1 e 1-:: r r. : . u i c k I y a n d ou t s i d e of 
school th-: sach ..eras of:^:ad r a ^r-:'"rh::: r^-?.5-n interfere ■^"Ith 
coi..a.uni V.-.:;: i an . 

There are other skills vvhich be:; in to acquire inportance in this 
sta-e. One almost needs to under5tan:d the locic of a small corjnunity 
in order to cona.unicate within that cotarrunity. This is still not a 
ir.atter oi laws, or styles, or fixed rules. It is a matter oi local 
agreeir.ents , because as one be^^ins to v.ant to exchant^e thoughts and 
feeliny^s with others, one is forced to widei: thv circle of rneanini^ 
and to find ways of restrict ina: the wilcK s el f-r.oanine:f ul utterances 
to those noises which ha\-e r'eanin^ for others. As the circle widens 
the conventions toecor.e r:ore restrictive. 

v:e saVr tiierefore. "if you ant to bo understood by people who 
J^ive outside 'j\iy noi :;hbori:ooci , then you wijl h;:ve to oliininate words 
that ha\-e ::.eanin_; only here, us. I: you ^',ant to understood 

by people in England, tiien you will have to eliminate, or chan>;e, 
words that are u n do r s t a n d ab le on 1 y i n Ar.ie r i c a . 

Note that at all times, the underlying; strain is human beh,.:vior 
with lan^uaf^e. It is what we wish to do with our words that detei^ 
mines how we will put them together. 

When we turn to the Impressive or Ingressive processes in the 
communicative motive, what is wanted is a deriving of meanings from 
the listening and the reading. It is not enough now to receive 
stimuli to which we respond, or react for our o\m sakes- only. Now 
we are concerned with receiving that which the speaker or writer 
intends us to receive. The skills to be developed are skills of 
inteiT>retation and understanding and these require that the listener 
or reader deepen the awareness of reacting by considering those 
reactions in terms of the motives of the speaker or writer, as ex- 
pressed in the particular choice of words and phases which compose 
the work. 

9 
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'.Again, the conventions yre detei^mined b) the width of the commu- 
nicating . c ircAe How mucKjdocs the student hav'e in common'wilh the 
writr-r of a stor\? Our teaching of Sh<i.Kespeare defeated, all too 
often, because we are deceivjed into thinking tb^t ci mere translation 
of an obsolete term into its modern equivalent will suffice Wht^t 
needs to, be translated is the entire range of c^peiMences from which 
Shakespeare? derives /his meanings for th^q words ho Uses. The reading 
of authors 'like Hawthorne, MrlvillC; 9iiiieven Poe . requires several 
levels' of preparation before it can b^^'^^^f f oct ivel y don<^' 
not only the language that needs to be learn^'ciy but i 
the traditions and tlie values and "the ways of thin'; 

fejrent from those of the cl<>ssroom readers, Tb^ vc to 

be examine.d if there is to be real communic;^t ioa^ oti». wo are 

forced into teaching on n non-meaning levels wh^^re questioos are an- 
.swered bv a repetition of' words in the text^ wb^^re the words them- 
sel*'es have nothing to give but high grades in itiurking book 
, / •• . ' 

There are communications whLjch go l3eyond the Cognitive into the 
emotio^nally evocative. Receiving emotions intended by the writer 
is taught through examinations of writer and reader* purposes, which 
again is seen as human behavior with, language. Children ' learn to 
i\'.sponcl to tones in \,v'r,ii:i ng as ,w(^lJ.^us la speoch, ihc-y Cc^rt recxCl un- 
E;i-.r as wi'l 1 as hf -Tii it ""but only when tboy \\<^\'e learned thc:.t skill, 
"when- vour mother shouts ct 'v'Hi telling vou to get lost ; does she 
reallv mean thosrv words, or is she saying, 'you/ve m^'^de me angry' '?",.: 
"when one boy curses at another, saying a had word, does he mean the/ 
Word. itself? Or. is he merely telling howlTe f0eis?V (And bad here 
is being, used within a convention, because >t ^ome time or other we 
ought to let our students know that words cV'i^not. be g^d or bad ex- 
cept as using makes them so, ) . / 

When students huve. accbptod the pleas.ure to bo derived' from the 
autistic uses oj 1 a nguage . and. ha vc understood the communicative pur-' 
poses, they can be led -to see that language sorves a tbird motive, the 
.analytic Wc^ use language to describe the, events in the wdrld of 
Which we are part We use language to dre^te categories by which 
We examine and come to understand what we can experience .and describe. 
We use language to develop the abstractions w'e are capable of making*, 
by extensions of our descriptions and categor isjat ions from things ex-. 
Perlenced by our nervous system into 'chings beyond exper ienci ng . ; The 
awareness of this process and, of some of , the Jnore- formal methods of 
lichieving our ends can result from our understanding of the formal 
disciplines of grammars , regardless • pf whe thev we Work thf"ough tradi- 
tional Latin-base systems, or the newer systems of the various 
linguistics. 

That "there is order to the hCiinaii use of lai"iguage cannot be denied, 
just as it cannot be^renied ,.tha t there is order of some kind i^ the \ 
human use of food'. The particular o|der. may be, for the most part, a 



.(\o ve .16 pmi.' II :j) I* u 1 1 11 re a n d f • i v i I 1 z d 1 1 o n U u t. i o t he (: M c n I t he. t \^ e c it n 
de l.t; r !!! I 'It c- r t: 11^ » |) P • i''.' n t 1 s c: ti({ .gc- no r a ] i / 1 1 o iis o i I i ngu 1 s t. I c - . 
1:7 V i (■rp'*''^*^!. so iiiiH 1, • .1*1, -.vr tr». p.-.5i>> on lO '')'.n* '.iludc :u s , when , 

i/t b-c<:"''T!5t- s ^^L^^HS.I . • .wv.l ir ^x-r-oino.s tiecessu r > onl > when v. l^.-ve helped 
/thT^nr t 0~ tor .-lu t: k:io'".v ii rig.. To insist upon t nd.; rds 

/ be CtJ.ueiC , ' tit It. * i:iuj, t 0* I . Hf K: I « ) s 15: 10 oiiiplo^ u ii t ol o^ 1 e-Sj '.vli Ich .o«'^ n 
ncvL-i c:oti'. iiMx- 1 iS s'.:ppiM I su< 1' insisK ncu . l fJiic: I or^^ (iovulop 1 he* pon- 
tt.lt, 'slsuin :)t icsiiiiu = nd ' i:u i*k 1 ng dc 1 .1 bom l.c 1 > ulilizing iOt.r r^s mo- 
tive i;\ mow ic-:Son^nIc stiut luio is b .sed upon lliC . mot i vos which h.-.^'*-' 
■ ;-.lrc..-.-d i nec-u-^cicv-oJopod, in itiC- conir. :<l of r. given culture The Sr-nic 
.mvist bG.-':iuid ol" r hot uric ^nd ct 'i t ic: isni lhi'\ ai*e not "a prion" s » vS- 
tenuis to ho obt'»cd in 01 dox to .:\.'oid pun.LShint3 nt Rather, these foi'^nfi 
of ?j ru- i| » :^ 1 ng' sptcch .-nd litc i\:tiut .^rc to^-be introduced on' , -.vhen \ / 
bcconK- \(K ee ssa \ ^.fb r t ho cie f ■ po r u nde i s t c.- nd i ng of t he author ' s s t s 1 ( ^' 
. cjnd tiK thod , And tht- '^d d it sell must become *is mucli ,i phii of i n~ 
dent's ..x^'.emss as it is of the te^.eher'f3 "" y 

r As ^one wishes to communicate with wider and wider audiences, one ■ . 
Uas^to^ restrict the use of language to the conventions which are more . 
broa'dly understooijl among; the users of the language in all parts of /tKe 
wp^ld. But as one widens the geographical areas in which the audiences 
are located, one also narrows the liumber of individuals who are pre-*. 

/T»ared to understand. Though the languages of the mathematics have become 
/ more universal than any other languages used by man, they are also ca- 
pable of being understood, in the. highest reaches of their expression, 
by the smallest number of international users. On the' level of daily . 

■use, however, numbers are used almost universally. To do this they 
have been made more restrictive than words, so that meanings are pre- 
cise andi clear and contained within the systems invented by humans and 
studied by other humans who wish to receive and give communication \ 
mathematically because of the kinds of expressions made possible' only by 
those s'^'stems. 

k ■ ■ " . . ' ' ■ ■ _ " '. 

This IS also true for some usL-rs of the language- tongues and 
'■'scripts There are forms and st^l^s which serve specific purposes. 
The relationship between the iiiotiv^ and the writer and the method of 
his writing can be taught The' relationship between the nature of' 
the event to be dealt with in the writing and the kind of writing at- 
tempted can also be shown. And this process can be directed toward 
the notion that the subject matter being taught and the motive for- the 
teaching "both direct the methods by which the teaching is to be done. 

Why, ithen, does a poet write the way he does? What is accom- 
pMshed-with such a subtle use of language that cannot be accomplished ^ 
in prose which is usually /easier ^ to understand? These are' student 
questions, i The first experiences with poetical forms for many stu- 
dents were; probably those jingled repet it 10ns of sound which they made 
l-up..as little children learning words/ If they have become name- 

'conscious, jand if language games are part of their world, then Charlie- 

. - 11 
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Parley, Joey-Moey, Amy-Lamie, are the inventions they use for amuse- 
ment and also as ways of remembering. They learn that some words ''go 
with other wprds, because' of sound usually, althotigh sometimes be- 
cause of a confluence of ideas. The poet uses this knowledge to ex- 
press i^deas and feelings which prose cannot express as well, 

Later, as language use develops with the increase of experiences 
in life i^tself, and the mind becomes aware of many kinds of relation- 
ships, of\^ distinctions and congruencies , language amusement is ex- . 
tended to j include being told Stories, and then being read to, and fi- 
nally '.reading, /In the same way, language has been developed as a 
means of being directed those who, in the culture, are authorized 
to direct. The child's parents "give" orders / instructions, warnings, 
encouragements, suggestions. They also seek information, wanting to 
know how the child. feels, thinks, wants, Grr ly children come to 
know the forms of statements. They learn ' i nn-^igh more than 

tone or the gesture which accompanies th ounc .a wprds, are 

different, or differently used for diffo; es. v" 

In the analytical stage then, it is time to introduce. the study 
of forms,' There have been stories, and essays, and poems, and plays-- 
in the experiences of the student. If they have been experienced in 
ways consonant with the motives of their writing, they have been com- 

. municating the thoughts and feelings which the writers . desired commu- 
nicated. Now ,we are concerned with the " formalities" of styles and 
forms. . It is a province of the analytical stage to be proscriptive, 
to teach deductively, presenting such forms and styles for anal'ysis 
and for imitation. We say, "Read this poem. React to it. Recall. - 
your reaction. What does it communicate to you? What does it 
communicate to other people? What might we say the author wanted to 
communicate" Was it successful? How was it done? "And it is with the 
last question that we must . deal in this stage ; of analysis . Obvi- 
ously, then, induction is still present as a mleans of bringing under- 
standing of forms, but we go further into deductions when we apply 

r-th^ laws of sonnets- for example to new sonnets, or when we single' 
oui-a-work—to-det ermine-, whether it is ah Aristotelian ' tragedy or not, 
-or when we classify an essay as 'familiar," 

, The final stage and motive is the accumulation of the first 

three, and we call it the esthetic motive. The reader or listener^ 

has learned to read and tq^li^t^^^^ 

in the awareness of "self and of reacting. One /has learned that 
there is a need to receive communication, to understand because one 
has read and listened analytically, and because one has learned to 

. derive intended messages through a knowledge of words and structures. 
One has learned that there are forms and styles and ways of \^xam- 
ining them and what is being said, but also what is .being done to *. 
the seilf that goes beyond the meanings of words into the emotions 

"'aroused by language-. And> if we have succeeded, one ^reaches that fi- 
nal stage of language use, wherein one enjjoys the entire process, is ^ 

. ■ , • 12 ■ 
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capable of evaluating a work in terms of what we call its esthetic 
achievement. This rs where the teacher and the students regard a work 
together, shariiig enjoyments and ideas, bringing multiple experiences 
to , bear on the enrichment of the listening and reading, / 

In the same way, the student has learned to write for its own 
sake, and to communicate ideas to others, to widen the circle of 
audience to include not only those who understand , their own pro- 
vincial jargon but also those who are capable of working in the more 
formal world of English jDy separating themselves from their own 
jargons, Studen^^s have learned that they can describe, and category 
ize and conclude and evaluate in speech and in writing. And again, 
if we have succeeded, they^ have developed an ability to enjoy perform- 
ing in language and sharing performance with those who have learned 
to appreciate. The work becomes, f-^^^ 1"' oher, one more poem, o 

essay. Of short story to be a i'O sharing of the group. 

And this 'uiring, as it contri; o m acquisition of ne\y knowin{:;s, 

is our goal. It may even be considered the final justification for 
human beings behav'ing in language.' 

The structure, as presented here, can be entered into at any 
stage of student development. With studetits who have already acquired 
a sophisticated use of language ^ who are capable of writing clearly,, 
stylistically, one wonders whether they have ever be^n permitted to 
experience an autistic moment^ when what they have written has had no 
other mot ive ''than expression,. It may be that they will require less 
experience of this kind to serve as a means of freeing them and help- 
ing them to become aware of their own processes^ ► With those disad- 
vantaged ^children whose language use has.beeh restricted to grunts^ 
groans, moans and occas ionti 1 nar ings, much more time has to t»e spent 
helping' them to learn that tl\c\, .-;e capable of : . act ing, that their 
x-eactions can be stimulated, ar.f* iuit those reac lions can come out of 
language experiences. 

The stages, we have said, cumulative. They are also inter- 

mingled , ^ o „th_at .__s ome— ana-lys is -~?J<es" p 1 ace even as the^ chTld' begins " ^ 
fo^look at personal reactions l .id at autistic writings, because, from 
the very beginning of experiencei reading faces from the^crib, the . 
child has been noting similarities, and differences and has been 
makintr conclusions about meaning!. 

• ^ ' • • • ' ■ ■ ' ■ • /• 

To summarize in terms of teacher behavior: writings done for 
autiritic purposes are Viot eve:^ lo be read, unless a student requests 
it . . And then, they must not be corrected or evaluated/ or responded 
to in ajiy way, unless such responses are direct ly • cal^pd for ^by the 
•student. One must not say "[ don't understand it/* NQne can say 
only, "l know you' did no~ vsrriie i f or me to understand, did you?" 

And this must be said ir such a ay that absolutelv no criticism is 

^ . ^ I ........ 

implied. Ko 'points" can be deci ted where a student has not been 
trying; for "points." . ,o 
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Writings ci.>nf' for communicative purposes must be ^ corrected on] y 
in so f^.-r ihc. I ll to serve the purpose for which they were in- 
trndud lo rorr-(.c\ spelling when it does not interfere with commu- 
nication IS to cho.ngo the emphasis from meaning to form. One says, 
"l do not know what \ou mean here. can you change it to make it 
clear?" Or, "l think I know what you mean, but I don't think you're 
saying it so thai there is no possible chance of misunderstanding, " 

Writings done for formal, analytical purposes are subject to all 
kinds of correction and evaluation. Here we have said form is impoi> 
tant. Now we may call attention to errors in form. The errors either' 
restrict communication, or they inhibit appreciation, or they carry 
with them the image of one who is less than well-educated in the opin-- 
ions and according' to the standards of the better educated language 
comlmunity. Thus, if a student is motivated to care about the image 
his work projects, the teacher is authorized to reject failures and 
to help improvement. v.. 

Implicit in this approach to the tca^ . ag of the language arts., 
is the contraci bG'twoon tcachei' and students Each expectation is 
clearly unclorslorxl aiui the teacheiv responds within the terms of the 
contract to porlO) iiuhicos made under the terms bf the contract. It is 

not permissible tor a teacher to solicit opinions from the students 

' I' 

and then mark, oi)in ions wrong. Neither is it permissible for a teacher 
to say; "l want ydU' to write what \ ou feel, because that is what is 
important ,** and then correct or rnrk down .spelling and grammar, . On 
the other hand, when we have inci ^Hec in i : e terms jL the contract " ; 
such techniques as style^\ahd. forr th^ n there ,are no limits to the 
kinds of standards the teacher wi. to i.npose other than .the abil- 

ities of at least the best- of the :i; ' :nt.- to perform, to behave in 
language. , - . 



